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Chat with Rossini. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
Translated for this Journal from the Zeitung of Cologne. 
III. 
—What Mompettri family was that, for which 
you composed Demetrio e Polibio? I began in 
the evening. Families, for whom one writes 
operas, are not found very often. 
—MomBELLI was an excellent tenor, said Ros- 
stnt; he had two daughters, one of whom sang 
soprano, the other contralto. ‘They associated a 
basso with them, to complete the vocal quartet, 
and, without further help, gave operatic: repre- 
sentations in Bologna, Milan, and other cities. 
They first appeared in this way in Bologna, in a 
little, but very pretty opera by PoRTOGALLO. 
—A Portuguese composer ? 
—O no, an Italian. He was not without talent, 
and understood how to treat the voice parts par- 
ticularly well. Many distinguished singers were 
very partial to his compositions. My first wife, 
Mme. CoLpran, had some forty pieces of his in 
The way I became acquainted 
with Mombelli was quite pleasant, and since you 
take an interest in my little history, I will relate 
it to you. 


her repertoire. 


—Tell it, miiestro, I beg you. 

—Though still a boy (I was thirteen years old) I 
was already a warm admirer of the fair sex. 
One of my early friends, protectresses, how shall 
I call it? wanted to have an aria out of that 
opera produced by the Mombellis. I went to the 
copyist and begged him to write it out for her, 
but he refused. Then I applied to Mombelli 
himself, but he also put me off. You can’t help 
yourself, said I to him; I will hear the opera 
again this evening, and write down all I like of it. 
We will see, said Mombelli. But I, undaunted, 








listen to the opera once more with all attention, 
and then put a complete piano-forte arrangement 
of it upon paper and take it to Mombelli. He 
would not believe his eyes, cried out treachery 
on the part of the copyist, and what not. If you 
will not believe this, said I, I will hear the opera 
a couple of times more and then write down the 
full score, but under your own eyes. My great, 
and in this case, perfectly justified self-confidence 
conquered his suspicion, and we became good 
friends. 

—I have often had occasion to convince myself of 
your extraordinary musical memory, said I; but 
to write down a whole opera, that is altogether 
astonishing. 

—It was no score like the Nozze di Figaro—but 
I may well boast of my strong musical memory at 
that time. 

A peculiar gift! I have known great musicians 
who did not know by heart their own composi- 
tions, which had been played a hundred times, 
while others carried about whole libraries in their 
head. 
class ; he once accompanied Bacu’s Passion mu- 





Menpetssonn belonged to the latter 


sic from memory. 

—With the oratorios of HAypn, said Rossini, I 
would have undertaken to do that when a young 
man. The “Creation,” especially, I knew by 
heart even to the least bit of Recitative; to be 
sure I had accompanied and played it through 
often enough. 

—But I must come back again to Demetrio e Pol- 
ibio, miiestro. You see I have a turn for archzol- 
ogy. Did Mombelli, then, commission you to 
write this opera ? 

—He gave me words now for a duet, now for an 
arietta, and paid me a couple of piastres for each 
piece, which spurred me up to great activity. So 
I had got out my first opera before I knew it. 
My singing master, BABINI, gave me much good 
advice about it. He had a particular and passion- 
ate dislike to certain melodie figures then in vogue, 
and he used all his eloquence to make me avoid 
them. 

—A quartet from this Demetrio had a sort of 
celebrity when I was in Italy, and was particularly 
And did 


you do nothing more to it, afterwards, when the 


cited as a proof of your early maturity. 


opera came upon the stage ? 

—I was not present; Mombelli gave it at Milan, 
unbeknown to me. What people admired partic- 
ularly in that quartet was the fact, that it ended 


without the usual closing cadence, with a sort of 


exclamation of the voice parts. There is also a 
duet in it, which was much sung for a long time ; 
it was very easy, and that is a great thing. 

—You grew up, miiestro, in the midst of singing 
and the stage; as you had a fine voice, it is sin- 
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gular that you never thought of becoming a stage 
singer. 

—I thought of nothing else, my dear friend ; but 
I wanted to become more thoroughly grounded in 
my art, than most of the singers I then knew. 
It was an easy matter. I already at an early age 
filled the place of Méestro al Cembalo ; transpos- 
ing and arranging came occasionally, my attempts 
at composition met with favor, and so I fell al- 
most by accident into the career of the composer. 
I adhered to that, although I had opportunity 
from the first to see how immeasurably better paid 
the singers were, than one of us. 

—That heaven knows! BEETHOVEN hardly got 
as much for his collective works, as they give 
CRUVELLI at the Grand Opera. 

—They were not quite so crazy then as they are 
now, to be sure, but there is little change; if the 
composer got 50 ducats, the singer received 1,000, 
said Rossini in a vexed tone. I confess I never 
could help smaiting under the sense of this injus- 
tice, and often enough have I vented my ill humor 
against the singers. You good-for-nothings, I 
would say to them, who don’t know how to sing 
as well as I do, and yet earn more in an evening 
than a whole score brings me in! But what good 
did that do! The German composers, too, do not 
grow rich! 

—By no means, miiestro! But they get situations, 
which, if they do not pay brilliantly, yet make 
one easy about the necessaries of life. Upon the 
income of his operas no German composer ever 
could have lived. But it seems better now in 
Italy than formerly. 

—Incomparably better. The earlier Italian opera 
composers could write God knows how many 
operas, only to live in want. With me it was 
scarcely otherwise, until my engagement with 
BARBAJA. 

—Tancredi was the first opera of yours that really 
made its way, miiestro; how much did you receive 


for it ? 


last Italian opera, the Semiramide, in Venice, and 
bargained to receive 5,000 frances for it, I was 
looked upon not only by the management, but by 
the whole public, as a sort of highway robber. 
—You have the consolation, that singers, theatre 
managers and music publishers have become rich 
through you. 

—A pretty consolation! Except during my stay in 
England, I have never made enough through my 
art, to be able to lay up anything. And in Lon- 
don I made money not as a composer, but as an 





accompanist. 
—Yet, it was because you were a famous compo- 


ser ! 


—So my friends told me, to persuade me to it. 
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It may have been a prejudice, but I had a sort of 
repugnance to receiving pay for accompanying 
on the piano, and I have only done it in London. 
Moreover, they only wanted to get a peep at my 
nose, and hear my wife sing. For our participa- 
tion in musical soirées I had fixed the rather high 
price of fifty pounds — We took part in about 
sixty such soirées—that was well worth the pains. 
In London, too, musicians do all sorts of things to 
make money, and I have had some queer experi- 
ences there. 
—One often cannot trust his eyes there, and still 
less his ears, said T. 
—For instance, continued Rossini, they told me, 
the first time I undertook the accompaniment at 
one of those soirées, that Puzz1, the famous horn- 
ist, and DraGONeETTI, the still more famous con- 
trabassist, would be present also. I supposed of 
But no such 
Ilave 
you, then, accompanying parts for all the pieces ? 
I asked them. God forbid! was the reply; but 
we are handsomely paid and we accompany as 


course, that they would play a solo. 
thing! they were to help me accompany. 


we think fit. These improvised attempts at in- 


strumentation, however, were rather dangerous to 


me; so I asked Dragonetti to content himself 


with snapping a few pizzicatos, when I winked 
my eye, and Puzzi, to strengthen the closing ca- 
dences with some tones, which he, as a good mu- 
sician, found quite easy. In that way it went on 
without any further bad mistakes, and everybody 
was contented. 

Delightful! But the English, as it seems to me, 
have made great progress in a musical regard. 
Nowadays they bring outa great deal of good music 
in London,—they perform it well and listen to it 
with attention—that is to say in publie concerts. 
In the saloons music always plays a mournful 
part, and many utterly untalented men strut 
there with incredible audacity, and give instruc- 
tion in matters of which they understand next to 
nothing. 

—I knew in London a certain X., who had made 
a great fortune as teacher of the piano-forte and 
singing, said Rossini; all he understood was how 
to blow the flute a little and quite wretchedly. 
Another, who had an immense run as a singing 
Ile kept 


an accompanist, who had to drum over to him 


teacher, did not even know the notes. 


beforehand the pieces which he afterwards taught, 
and who accompanied in the lessons; but he had 
a fine voice. 

—You are of the opinion, perhaps, maéstro, that 
really good singing masters are among the rare 
phenomena? They are even obliged to form the 
instrument with which the music must be made 
—a doubly difficult task ! 

—Most of the important singers of recent times, 
replied Rossini, have owed their talent more to 
their happy nature than to cultivation. Such was 


RuBint, such Pasva and others. 


The peculiar art del bel canto ceased with the 


was many 


casirati; this one must admit, although we may 
not wish them back again. To these people their 
art had to be their all, and so they expended the 
most assiduous industry, the most unwearied care 
upon their cultivation. They always became 
competent musicians, and when their voices failed, 
at least excellent teachers. 

—Who are the best singing teachers, with whom 
you are acquainted now? L asked. 

—T esteem Pier Marint in Paris very highly. 
LAMBERTI in Florence understands admirably 





how to prepare one, who is is no longer a begin- 
ner, for the stage. Have you an able teacher at 
your Conservatory in Cologne ? 
—QOur ReEINTHALER understands his business, 
as few in Germany; morever he is a distin- 
guished composer. But I have a proposition to 
make to you, maéstro ? 
—What may that be ? 
—Do you undertake a singing class in our music 
school—I_ should have to do something too for 
you. You shall have three hundred thalers salary 
and free lodgings to-boot. Is not that enticing ? 
—lIn the highest degree, my good Ferdinando; 
we will speak of particulars hereafter. 

(To be continued. ] 
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Life of John Sebastian Bach; 
WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
(Continued from p. 67 ) 

Through this admirable system of teaching, all 
Jach’s scholars became great artists, some indeed 
greater than others according to the degree of 
instruction they received, or their subsequent 
opportunities and encouragements to improve up- 
on or apply it. Ilis two eldest sons, however, 
William Friedemann, and C. Ph. Emanuel, were 
the most distinguished among them; certainly not 
because he bestowed more pains on them than on 
his other pupils, but because they had from their 
earliest. youth opportunities of hearing in their 
father’s house much good music and no other; 
whereas others, before they could participate in 
his instructions, had either heard nothing good, 
or were already spoiled by bad or common com- 
positions. And it isa proof of the goodness of 
the school that, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, even these pupils all acquired a great pro- 
ficiency in their art, and distinguished themselves 
in one or other of its branches. His oldest schol- 
ar was John Caspar Vogler, who received in- 
structions of him at Arnstadt and at Weimar. 
Ile was, by his master’s own testimony, a very 
able performer on the organ. He became organ- 
ist of Weimar, and afterwards burgomaster of 
that city, still, however, retaining his post of or- 
ganist. Some choral preludes for an organ with 
two rows of keys and a pedal were composed by 
him and published in 1737. Bach’s other pupils 
who obtained celebrity were Ist. Homilius in 
Dresden, not only an excellent organist, but a 
celebrated composer of church music. — 2nd. 
Franschelin Dresden. He was a fine performer 
on the clavichord, and a very good teacher.— 
There are six polonaises by him in manuscript 
which, except those of William Friedemann, ex- 
cel all, polonaises in the world. 3rd. Goldberg, 
from Koningsberg. He was avery clever per- 
former on the elavichord, but had no decided 
talent for composition. 4th. Krebs, organist at 
Alienberg, Ile was not only a very good organ 
player, but a prolific composer of organ, clavi- 
chord, and church music. Ile was fortunate 
enough to enjoy for nine years the benefit of 
Bach’s instructions. Sth. Altnikol, organist at 
Naumberg, the son-in-law of his master. He was, 
it is said, a very able organist and composer. 6th. 
Agricola, Prussian court composer. He was less 
reputed for his compositions, than for his knowl- 
edge of the theory of music. He translated Tosi’s 
“ Instructions for Singing,” from the Italian into 
German, and enriched the work with some acute 
observations. 7th, Miithel, in Riga. He was a 
skilful player on the clavichord, and also compos- 
ed tor that instrament, of which his “ Duet for 
two Clavichords,” and his sonatas, which appear- 
ed still, earlier, afford) proofs. 8th. Kirnberger, 
court musician to the Princess Amelia ot Prussia, 
at Berlin. He was one of the most distinguished 
of Bach's scholars, full of the most useful zeal, 
and genuine enthusiasm for his art. The world 
is indebted to him, not only for his development 
of Bach’s method of teaching composition, but 
also for the first and only tenable system of har- 
mony, which he has gathered from his master’s 
practical works, entitled “ True Principles for the 











Use of Harmony.” He has rendered service to 
the art by other writings and compositions, as 
well as by teaching. The Princess Amelia was 
herself his pupil. 9th. Kittel, organist in Erfurt. 
He isa very solid if not a very fluent player. He 
distinguished himself, however, by the composi- 
tion of several trios for the organ, which are so 
excellent that his master himself would not have 
been ashamed of them. Ie is the only pupil of 
Bach’s now (1802) living. 10th. Voigt, in Ans- 
pach, and also an organist by the name of Schu- 
bert, were named to me by C. Ph. Emanuel, as 
scholars of his father; but all that he knew of 
them was that they came into his father’s house 
after he had left it. I have already said that 
Bach’s sons were his most distinguished pupils. 
The eldest, William Friedemann, came nearest 





to his father in the originality of his ideas. All 
his melodies have a different turn from those of 
other composers, and yet they are at the same 
time as natural as they are ingenious and ele- 
gant: and when played with the delicacy with 
which he himself performed them they cannot 
but enchant every real lover of music. It is only 
to be regretted that he preferred playing from 
his faney to committing his thoughts to paper, as 
therefore his compositions are but few. C. Ph. 
Emanuel ranks next to him. He went early into 
the great world, and thence learned how to com- 
pose for a numerous public. In the clearness and 
intelligence of his melodies, therefore, he makes 
some approaches to the popular style, but he nev- 
er descends to become common. Both the elder 
sons frankly acknowledged to having been obliged 
to form a style of their own, as they could never 
have hoped to rival their father in his. John 
Christopher Frederic, master of the concerts at 
the court of Buckeburg, imitated Emanuel’s style, 
but not equal to his brother. He was, however, 
according tothe testimony of William Friede- 
mann, the most skilful performer of all the broth- 
ers, and one who played most readily his father’s 
compositions for the clavichord. John Christian, 
called Bach of Milan, and afterwards of London, 
being the youngest son of the second marriage, 
had not the advantage of having the instructions 
of his father. The original spirit of the Bachs is 





not therefore in any of his works; he became 
nevertheless a popular composer, and was uni- 
versally admired in his day. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Bach not only distinguished himself as a per- 
former, composer, and teacher of music, but had 
besides the merit of being an excellent father, 
friend and citizen. These virtues he displayed in 
the careful education of his children, the con- 
scientious discharge of every civil and social duty. 
Ilis acquaintance was desired by everybody ; and 
every sincere lover of his art, whether foreigner 
or native, was free to visit his house, and sure to 
meet a kind reception. All his high reputation 
and social virtues seldom left his house without 
visitors. He was an artist extremely modest and, 
notwithstanding the superiority he possessed, and 
could not but feel over the rest of the profession, 
and in spite of the admiration and respect con- 
stantly shown for his talents, he was never known 
to assume upon it. When asked how he acquired 
so great a mastery of his art, he used generally 
to reply: “I was compelled to be industrious; 
and whoever is equally industrious will succeed 
equally well.” He did not seem to pay much re- 
gard to his great natural genius. His opinions of 
other artists and their works were always just and 
liberal. Many works necessarily appeared to him 
trifling, because he was almost exclusively engaged 
on the higher branches of the art, yet he never 
permitted himself to express a harsh opinion of | 
them, unless to his pupils, to whom he thought 
himself obliged to speak the real unvarnished 
truth. Still less did he suffer his consciousness of 
his own superiority to seduce him into bravado, 
such as is too often practised by a great performer 
when he thinks he has an inferior to deal with. 

So far did he carry his modesty in this respect, 
that he never voluntarily mentioned the musical 
contest he had with Marchand, though in this case 
he was not the challenger. Many absurd tricks 
are related of him, as that, for instance, he some- 
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times dressed himself like a village schoolmaster, 
and, going into a church, begged the organist to 
allow him to play a psalm tune, for the sake of 
enjoying the astonishment of those present at his 
performance, and to lead the organist to say that 
he must be either Bach or the devil, &e., but 
these tales are evidently mere inventions. He 
himself disowned everything of the kind. He 
had too much respect for his art thus to toy with 
it; besides, an artist like Bach does not thus throw 
himself away. In musical parties, where he was 
not otherwise engaged, he used to have great 
pleasure in playing the tenor in quartets or other 
concerted pieces. With this instrument he was 
placed, as it were, in the middle of the harmony, 
whence he could best hear and enjoy it on all 
sides. Sometimes, when an occasion presented 
itself at such parties, he would accompany a trio 
on the harpsichord. And sometimes, if in a 
cheerful mood, when he knew that the composer, 
if he chanced to be present, would not like it 
amiss, he would extemporize out of the figured 
bass a new trio, or of three single parts make a 
quartet. It was in this manner alone he proved 
to others how strong he was. <A certain Hurle- 
busch, of Brunswick, a vain and arrogant clavi- 
chord player, once came to visit him at Leipzig, 
not to hear him play, but to let himself be heard. 
Bach received him kindly, and listened with polite 
attention to his very indiflerent performance, and 
when on his taking leave he presented Bach's 
eldest sons with a printed collection of sonatas, 
urging them to study them with diligence (they 
who had studied things so superior!) the father 
only smiled to himself, without in any way alter- 
ing his behavior to the conceited stranger. 

He was fond of hearing music of other composers. 
In acharch if he heard a fugue for a full orchestra, 
and one of his two eldest sons chanced to stand 
near him, he always, as soon as he had heard the 
introduction to the theme, told him beforehand 
what the composer ought to introduce, or what 
he possibly would introduce, and if the composi- 
tion, was a good one, it happened as he had predic- 
ted, and he rejoiced and jogged his son’s elbow to 
make him remark it. This too is a proof that he 
valued the ability of others. We have already 
named the composers whom he admired and 
studied in his youth. As he advanced in age, 
and his judgment became more matured, he 
had other favorites, such as Fux, the leader of 
the emperor’s band, Handel, Caldara, Rhein, 
Kayser, Hasse, the two Grauns, Telemann, 
Zeluka, Benda, and he was well acquainted with 
all the distinguished composers of the time, living 
at Dresden and Berlin; personally, with all but 
the four first named. In his youth he was very 
intimate with Telemann. He had a very great 
esteem for Handel and desired much to be per- 
sonally acquainted with him. As Handel was a 
great performer on the clavichord, and organs, 
many amateurs in Leipzig and its neighborhood 
wished to hear these two great men together. 
But Handel could never find time for such a 
meeting. Three times he came from London to 
Halle, his native town. Tis first visit was about 
the year 1719; Bach was then at Coethen, only 
four German miles from thence, and when in- 
formed of Handel’s arrival he lost not a moment 
in paying him a visit; but Handel had left Halle 
the very day that Bach entered it. 

At the time of Handel’s second visit, somewhere 
between 1730 and 1740, Bach was lying ill at 
Leipzig; he however immediately dispatched his 
eldest son, William Freidemann, to Halle, with a 
very pressing invitation to Handel to come and 
visit him at Leipzig; but much to their mutual 
regret Handel could not do so. At Handel’s 
third visit to Halle in 1752 or 1753, Bach was 
dead. Thus, his wish to be personally acquainted 
with Handel was not gratified, any more than that 
of numerous others who would have gladly seen and 
heard these two great geniuses together. At the 
— when Hasse was director of the chapel at 

Jresden, both it and the opera there were very 
effective and brilliant. Bach had there from his 
earliest years many acquaintances and devoted 
admirers. . Hasse and his wife, the celebrated 
Faustina, came several times to Leipzig, attracted 
by their admiration for his great talents. He 





was, therefore, always received most honorably at 
Dresden, and frequently went thither to hear the 
opera, generally taking with him his eldest son. 
He used to say to him jestingly before his depar- 
ture: “Freidemann, shall we go again and hear 
the pretty Dresden songs?” Innocent as was the 
remark in itself, he would not, I am convinced, 
have made it to any one but his sons, who already 
knew perfectly how to distinguish between what 
is really great in Art and what is merely pretty 
and pleasing. Bach did not make what is called 
a brilliant fortune; he held, indeed, a lucrative 
office, but he had a numerous family to maintain 
and educate, and he neither had nor sought other 
resources. Ife was too entirely engrossed by his 
office and his art to think of pursuing those 
means which, for a man like him, and especially 
in his times, lead to wealth. 

If he had chosen to travel he would, as even 
his enemies allow, have attracted the admiration 
of the whole world. But he preferred a quiet, 
domestic life, the constant and uninterrupted 
occupation afforded him by his art, and was, 
moreover, as we have said of his ancestors, con- 
tented with a moderate competency. Notwith- 
standing this he, however, enjoyed during his life 
very many proofs, not only of love and friendship, 
but of respect and honor. Prince Leopold of 
Coethen, Duke Ernest Augustus of Weimar, and 
Duke Christian of Weissenfels, were all most sin- 
cerely attached to him, which was the more hon- 
orable to him, as the princes were not mere lovers, 
but also good judges of music. At Berlin and 
Dresden he was universally honored and respee- 
ted. And if we add to this the admiration of 
those connoisseurs who heard him, and were ac- 
quainted with his music, it may be easily supposed 
that a man like Bach, “ who sang only for himself 
and the muses,” had received from the hands of 
Fame all he could desire, and of a sort that had 
more charms for him, than the doubtful honors of 
a ribbon or a golden chain. It would be scarcely 
worth the mentioning that, in 1747, he became a 
member of the “ Society of the Musical Sciences,” 
founded by Mitzler, did we not owe to this cir- 
cumstance his beautiful choral melody: “ Vom 
Himmel Hoch, &c.” He presented this melody 
on his admission to the society, and afterwards had 
it engraved. 

[To be continued.] 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Scraps of Musical History. 


At the first Quintette Club concert we were 
favored with a very pleasing Andante, composed 
by Bernarp CrvseELL, for clarinet, with quartet 
accompaniment. Perhaps few, if any of the audi- 
ence, ever heard of the composer before. 
myself among the number of the ignorant, I 
looked into Fétis’s Dictionary, and there found 
that Crusell is a distinguished clarinetist, at pre- 
sent attached to the chapel of the King of Swe- 
den. That he was born in Finland in 1778, 
studied in Berlin, and afterwards resided in Ham- 
burg, until he finally removed to Stockholm. 
His published compositions are all for the clarinet, 
obligato or concertante. 

There is another person connected with the 
history of music at a much earlier period, of whom, 
perhaps, many of your readers have never 
heard. I refer to the man who originated concert- 
giving in London; the man who sold coal about 
the streets out of a sack, which he carried on his 


seing 


back ; the man who was distinguished as a’ chem- 
ist, as a bibliopolist, who associated with noble- 
men and gentlemen, when his day’s work was 
done; who was never ashamed of his humble 
calling, but laid aside the coal sack to devote 
himself to the examination of curious books, or 
to listen to, or perform in, one of the concerts 
which he originated. 

This man, whose history is among the most 





curious of his times, was THomMAs Britron, 
“the famous Musical Small Coal Man,” as 
Hearnes’s Appendix styles him. — ‘ Hearnes’s 
account is given by one who knew him well,” 
says Hawkins. He was born about the year 1654, 
and having come up to London very young, from 
Northamptonshire, apprenticed himself to a Small 
Coalman. His apprenticeship lasted seven years, 
and he then returned home, having received a 
sum of money from his master not to practice 
his trade. Having spent his money, he however 
returned to London and rather dishonestly broke 
his promise, by commencing the charcoal busi- 
ness on his own account, having hired a stable 
which he converted into a dwelling house. He 
spent his leisure hours with the “savans” and 
artists, whose acquaintance he had made. 

Ilis neighbor, Dr. Garancier, taught him chem- 
istry, and Britton even constructed a moveable 
laboratory, which was highly approved of by all 
who saw it. When not occupied by chemical 
studies he visited the bookstore of acertain Chris- 
topher Bateman, when leaving his empty coal 
sack upon the “ bulk” of the shop window, he 
joined the lovers of book-lore who assembled 
there, and often afterwards adjourned with them 
to dine at “the Morning Bush at Aldergate.” 
He had a passion for music; “ played on the viol 
di gamba, and could tune a harpsichord.” And 
his Collection of Music, copied by himself, was 
so considerable, that at his death it was sold for 
£100. Britton’s concerts were given in the upper 
rooms of his own house, the lower being filled 
with charcoal. It was situated on the south side 
of Aylesbury street. The stairs leading to the 
upper story were on the outside of the house, 
and the ceiling of the room was so low that a tall 
man could hardly stand upright in it. Here 
with the co-operation of Sir RoGER L’EstRANGE, 
“a very musical gentleman,” he soon had for his 
audiences on concert days the most brilliant so- 
ciety of London. Noblemen and gentlemen, 
duchesses and marchionesses crowded with enthu- 
siasm to the concerts of the charcoal man. At 
first Britton refused to receive money for admis- 
sion to them, but he was obliged in order to pay 
his expenses, to fix a sum of ten shillings a year 
as the subscription price, and then allowed his 
visitors coffee at one cent acup. TLANDEL often 
played the harpsichord there, assisted by the most 
skilful musicians of the day.  F¢tis says that 
Britton played himself upon the “ clavecin,” 
but Dr. Hawkins tells us that it has been ques- 
tioned whether he played upon any musical in- 
strument. Hawkins gives an immense catalogue 
of the music sold from his library after his death. 
In it we find the works of PurcELL, CorELLI, 
Dr. Crorr, Lock (the author of the “ Macbeth” 
music), &e., &e., which may serve to show what 
sort of music was performed at his concerts. 

Ilis cry of Small Coal was a perfect consonance, 


= = ii and he was so 






the octave 


well known that when passing through the streets 
“in his blue linen frock, with his sack of coal on 
his back, he was frequently accosted with such 
expressions as these: There goes the famous 
Small Coal Man, who is a lover of learning, a 
performer in music, and a companion of gentle- 
men.” 

His life appeared so singular to many people, 
that they scrupled not to bestow upon him the 
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epithets of Conspirator, Atheist, Jesuit, and Ma- 
gician. 

His death was as singular as his life. 

Mr. Holt, a magistrate of Middlesex, who often 
formed one of Britton’s audiences, introduced a 
blacksmith named Honéyman, who was a ventril- 
oquist, into his house, in order to frighten our 
poor friend. A deep and solemn voice, crying 
out, as if from the invisible world, announced to 
Britton that his end was near, unless he fell upon 
his knees, and recited the Lord’s Prayer. The 
poor man fell upon his knees indeed, but could 
not proffer a syllable for very fright. His tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, and being carried 
to his bed, he died some days after, in the year 
His concerts had lasted for 
forty years, and, as the first established in London, 
are of great interest. Under a print of him are 
Mr. Joun TuGues, who had fre- 
quently played at his concerts, the following lines 


1714, aged 60 years. 


written, by 


which may serve instead of an epitaph. 

Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell, 

Did gentle Peace and Arts unpurehased dwell ; 

Well pleased, Apollo thither led his train, 

And Musick warbled in her sweetest strain. 

Cyllenius so, as Fables tell, and Jove 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s Grove. 

Let useless Pomp behold, and blush to find 

So low a Station, such a liberal Mind. 

Cc. C. P. 
—- © 

Mure. Nantier Dipier.— Of this new pri- 
ma donna contralto at the New York Academy, 
the Mirror gathers the following notices from 
The Ent’ Acte, a gossipping little sheet distribu- 
ted gratuitously amongst the audience. 


She isa native of St. Denis, in the Isle of Bour- 
bon, and was born in 1832—consequently she is 
now in her twenty-third year. At an early age 
she exhibited a remarkable fondness for music, 
and became, when quite young, a student in the 
Conservatoire, in Paris, having Duprez, the re- 
nowned French tenor, as her master. In due 
course, she debuted at the Academie, and obtained 
the most marked success. But the peculiar qual- 
ity of her voice required a wider scope for action 
than French opera afforded ; and on the earnest 
advice of friends and professors of eminence, she 
determined to forsake the French for the Italian 
lyric stage. She therefore proceeded to Italy, 
and, after completing the necessary studies, made 
her first appearance at the Theatre Carignano, 
Turin, in the rdle of Pippo, in La Guzza Ladra. 
Her success was beyond the most sanguine antici- 
pations of those on whose advice she had acted ; 
and her subsequent performance of Giulia, in La 
Vestale, so thoreughly confirmed it, that offers 
were immediately made her trom all parts of 
Italy; but these she declined, preferring to accept 
a brilliant engagement as prima donna in an Ital- 
ian company then about to give representations 
in the principal cities in France. While perform- 
ing at Lyons, M. Corti, the Director of the Italian 
Opera, Paris, arrived there for the purpose of 
judging of her merits, her fame having already 
reached the capital, and was so delighted with her 
performance, that he tendered her an engage- 
ment, and succeeded in getting her current one 
cancelled, She appeared at the Italian Opera as 
The Duchess, in Luisa Miller: and notwithstand- 
ing the slight interest attached to this rdle, she 
made so much of it that her efforts were greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. Mr. Gye, the Diree- 
tor of the Royal Italian Opera in London, was 
then in Paris, in search of new artists to com- 
mence his season with. Ie heard of Mlle. Didiée, 
and was so satisfied of the success she would 
achieve in the English capital, that he gave M. 
Corti a handsome consideration to surrender her 
engagement to him. The opening character at 
Covent Garden was Armando, in Maria di Ro- 
han ; this was in 1853, and one of the leading jour- 
nals remarks of her voice: 








“The crisp distinctness of delivery which marked 
the few words of * Gondi,’ preclusive of the Per 
non istare all’ ozio, scarcely prepared us for the 
finish, the precision, the facility of execution, and 
the rare natural quality of voice, with which this 
popular morceau was executed. The house unan- 
imously called the cantatrice at the close of the 
first refrain. 

She next appeared as Maffeo Orsini, in Lucre- 
zia Borgia—and the London Times says: 

“Mlle. Nantier Didiée—next to Alboni, the 
best Maffeo Orsini we have heard at the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera—sang the famous brindisi, ‘Il segreto 
per esser felice,’ with great spirit, and was unani- 
mously encored. But still more to our liking was 
the plaintive romance in the first scene, ‘ Nella 
fatal di Rimini,’ which was given by Mlle. Didiée 
with an unobtrusiveness of style that betrayed a 
strong artistic sentiment. On the fall of the cur- 
tain, she was recalled, with Madame Grisi, and 
well deserved the honor.” 

At the close of the season, she accepted a re- 
engagement for the following vear, and in the 
interim proceeded to France and Belgium. Du- 
ring the season of 1854, she continued to win the 
plaudits of London audiences, and subsequently 
visited Madrid, where she achieved a great tri- 
umph in the part of the gipsey Azucena in J/ 
Trovatore, and Climene in Saffo. During the 
past season Mlle. Didiée accompanied Madame 
Grisi and Mario in a professional tour through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and everywhere 
called forth the highest eulogiums from the press. 

The lady has a highly attractive personal ap- 
pearance, and is altogether the most beautiful and 
charming artiste that has ever visited America. 
She is a perfect blonde, and her face is not only 
strikingly handsome, but highly intellectual. Her 
manners are remarkably graceful and lady-like. 
Iler voice is a highly cultivated contralio, of im- 
mense range ; indeed, so extensive is its compass, 
that she can sing soprano and mezzo-soprano parts 
without difliculty, and is unquestionably, with the 
exception of Alboni, the greatest contralto in the 
world. 





Musical Correspondence. 


New-York, Nov. 27.—It was a matter of life 
and death to penetrate through the dense crowd that 
filled the vestibule of Niblo’s theatre on Saturday, 
the night of our first Puinnarmontc concert, and at 
a very early hour every nook and corner cf the house 
was occupied. This is of course encouraging, but 
holds out a dire prospect of future inconvenience and 
loss of much time to the audience, unless a larger 
house be taken. The concert was, as a whole, quite 
satisfactory, although some single features might be 
found fault with. The orchestral pieces were the 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Griuck’s Overture to Jphi- 
The 


first was well and spiritedly played, with the excep- 


genia in Aulis, and WaGNen’s to Tannhiiuser. 


tion of the Andante, in which some confusion in the 
time was observable. Some call the Pastoral the 
most insignificant and least interesting of BEETHo- 
ven’s Symphonies—but I cannot find it so,—there 
isa gushing freshness, a cheerful repose in it that 
makes it actually sound like the country, and which 
vividly reealled to me all the last summer's placid 
rural enjoyments. Between the two overtures there 
was a strange contrast, the one so crowded with full 
instrumental effect—the other appearing almost mea- 
gre in a close comparison, and yet so severely, 
I think it was taken rather too 
slow, although, as I hear, the tempo was fixed by 


chastely beautiful. 


Wagner; but I like it better when played more rap- 
idly, as I heard it from one of the first orchestras in 
Germany. 
conception of it you know much better than we do. 
I can tell you nothing new about it, but only express 
my regret at its having been placed at the end of the 
programme, and that not even its popularity could 
prevent many persons from leaving during its perfor- 


The Zannihiiuser, and Mr. Ber@Mann’s 





mance. In addition to these pieces by the orchestra, 
the brothers MoLLENHAUER gave us a duet, and 
Edward Mollenhauer a solo, both of their own com- 
position. This was hardly appropriate for a Philhar- 
monic concert: it isa great pity that these gifted 
brothers do not apply their really admirable talent 
to something higher than mere trickery and effect. 
The solo was particularly full of these ; it was called 
“La Sylphide’—but can you tell me whether syIphs 
For the final 
motif of this piece was unquestionably a good, dance- 


were ever known to dance polkas? 
able polka. Mr Orro Feprr, who sang the bean- 
tiful Bass Aria from MeNnperssoun’s “ St. Panl,” 
and a couple of songs by Dessaver and Scnupert, 
has a voice of good quality, but small compass, and 
unfortunately sings out of tune very often, particu- 
larly whenever the voice comes in again after a bit of 
What T admired most in 
his performance, was his remarkably distinct enun- 


instrumental symphony. 


ciation; but that was all lost on the greater part of | 


the audience, as he sang in German. 

Concerts come thick and fast now. For to-day I 
have to record Mason and BerGMann’s first Mati- 
née, which took place this afternoon (rather puradoxi- 
eal, that!). There was quite a good audience assem- 
bled, and I, for one, enjoyed myself very much, not- 
withstanding that the ensemble performance was not 
entirely satisfactory. But as this may be ascribed, 
in a great measure, to short practice which the play- 
ers have had together, and this is a fault which is con- 
stantly being remedied, the least said about it the 
better. The opening piece, and the gem of the con- 
cert, was Scnupert’s posthumous Quatuor. Thad 
long known it well from Ronert Franz’s pianoforte 
arrangement of it, and was highly gratified at this 
It is one of the 
works, full of ori- 


opportunity of hearing the original. 
most characteristic of Schubert’s 
ginality, in the lovely, flowing Allegro, the crisp, 
pert Scherzo, and rushing, breathless Finale, as well 
as in the heavenly theme of the Andante, which, with 
its few, simple modulations and chords, and almost 
monotonous melody, yet seems to bring peace and 
rest to our souls, and leave room for none but good 
and pure thoughts. Mr. Mason played several solo 
pieces—a Funtaisie Impromptu by Cnortiy, and a 
couple of short, pretty litte Preludes of Srrernen 
Hetter—exceedingly well. In the first, particular- 
ly, one of the composer's most dreamy, delicate ef- 
fusions, he adapted himself entirely to the true spirit 
of the work. Besides these he played some Varia- 
tions by Mendelssohn, with Bergmann (violoncello), 
and took part in the Trio by Branms, the Man of 
the Future. TI can hardly judge of this composition 
on a first hearing, and with no previous acquaintance 
Suffice it to say that 
I was agreeably disappointed in not. finding it 
as difficult to understand as T had anticipated, and 
in its very pleasing and, original melodies. Mr. 
Feper sang the Aria from “ Tannhiinser”: O du mein 
holder Abendstern ! which cannot be at all appreciated 
Also a very 
The re- 


with the style of its author. 


without an orchestral accompaniment. 
florid and brilliant song by O. Nicorat. 
marks made above apply also to this gentleman’s 
singing at to-day’s concert, and I would add to them 
the regret that he should sing so many compositions 
which reach above the agreeable compass of his 
voice, and thus injure its quality as well as its effect. 
———_ t ———_ 
~— > Raines 

Putraperrura, Dec. 3.—I was absent from the 
city last week, and unable to send you my customary 
report; indeed I returned only in time to attend the 
Pyne Concert on Friday evening last. 

The hall was full, and Miss Louisa Pyne was 
applauded to the echo each time she sang; she 
is the best vocalist of the brilliant execution school 
who has visited the United States in English opera; 
others have had better voices, but none such good 
training. The programme was principally selected 
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| from Bristow’s opera, “ Rip Van Winkle”; one 
duct and five ballads, all pretty, pleasing and very 
much like each other; no one can complain that 
Mr. Bristow did not write them all at one inspiration. 
They were all good, all singable, but in the most 
common place song style; such songs as one expects 
when Ethiopian Minstrels sing with unblacked faces. 
Mr. StretTon’s song of “ The Tears of the Vine,” 
has. —as the Tribune remarked,—not a solitary bibu- 
lous trait in it, but is more like a sentimental ditty 
about the tears of the heart, or some such tombstone 
music. The second part of the concert was from 
different composers—* Rode’s Air,” “ The Skylark,” 
“We may be happy yet,” “The Bay of Dublin,” 
&e.; nearly everything was encored by the good- 
natured audience, which even put up with Harrison's 
nasal efforts; he gave as an encore to “ We may be 
happy yet” the favorite “Thou'lt remember me,” 
laying peculiar stress upon the last pronoun, as if 
there was any danger of the audience being fortunate 
enough to forget him. The only blot on the pro- 
gramme was a comic song from Horncast1e, more 
suited for the saw-dust and pea-nuts of a circus, 
than the Musical Fund Hall. 

On Saturday evening the Musical Fund Society 
gave its second Concert, with BrigNout, ALDINI, 
Henster, and Gorrscnark. The orchestra was 
out of tune and out of practice, and completely 
spoiled all the accompaniments ; the overtures were 
tolerably performed,—* La Violette” by Carara, and 
LinppaIntTNER’s “ Vampire,”—the first light, the 
Miss Hensler was warmly received. 


second heavy. 
Gottschalk is getting more noisy than ever, breaking 
strings and pounding as if music had to be beaten 
outof the piano. His rendering of Chopin’s delicate, 
sympathetic Funeral march and Scherzo, was noth- 
ing more than discreditable to any one pretending to 
the rank he claims; in his own compositions he can 
be listened to, in other people’s he is less than indif- 
ferent. Brignoli was the bright particular star of 
the evening, though he deserved a scolding for keep- 
ing the audience waiting so long for him. Did you 
ever see anything to compare with Gottschalk’s airs 
and graces? his piano moving, his gloves, his hand- 
kerchief, his upturned head and rolling eyes? all 
these affectations growing with his growth and 
strengthening with his strength. 

The Musical Union will give the Stabat Mater on 
the 11th, with full orchestra, despite the loss of the 
C. K. M., who is endeavoring to start a society for 
his own personal benefit. 

Another new Sacred Musie Society has been 
formed, I hear, in the northern part of the city, called 
the Handel and Haydn; president, Mr CooiipGe, an 
amateur. 

The Harmonia’s second Concert is announced for 
Satnrday evening. The feature is the new oratorio 
of “ The cities of the Plain,” by F. T. S. Darvey, 
the organist of Christ Church (and a director of the 
Society.) It has-been in rehearsal for two seasons, 
and is said to be a heavy work by those who have 
heard it,—his first Cantata of ‘ Belshazzar” was 
anything but heavy, almost too light. 


MEIGNEN is vocal instructor. 


Another 
feature of the concert is the “ Marseilles Hymn,” 
rather an odd anthem for a sacred concert. I shall 
lay myself out on this entertainment, as a native 
oratorio is a novelty. VeERITAS. 


— + 


Berwin, Ocr. 30.—It seemed like old times this 
evening, and I was eartied back to Boston again, as 
ALFRED JAELL took his seat at the piano, and scat- 
tered showers of tone-pearls upon the audience in 
“Arnim’s Saloon. I need say nothing about his 
playing, but the same life, spirit, and joyousness, 
that ever characterized him, are his characteristics 
still. He looks just as handsome, and happy as ever, 
nor have his twinkling fingers lost a jot of their light- 
ning speed. Here is the programme, in the plain 
and primitive form of German programmes. 





1) Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, in G minor, by 
RuBINSTELN, played by the Royal Concert-masters 
Herren L. and M. GAnz and the CoNCERT-GIVER. 

2) Song piece. 

3) a. Second Barearoie; } composed and 
b. Prayer of Elizabeth, from Wag- { played by the 
ner’s “ Tannhiiuser,” Transcription ; CoNCERT- 

c. Italian Serenade. GIVER. 

4) Song piece. 

5) a. Prelude No. 15, by Cnortn; plaved by the 
&. C minor Fugne, by Bacn; | CoNCERT- 
ce. Scherzo in By minor, by Cropty. J GIVER. 

6) Song piece. 

7) Paraphrase, from Wagner's “ Lohengrin” and “Tann- 
huiiser,” composed and played by the CONCERT-GIVER. 

Herr JAELL. 





5) 


The songs were an air from Gruck’s “Orpheus ?’ 
* Welcome” by Curscumann, and “ He is come” by 
Franz—sung by Fraulein Jenny Meyer, sister-in- 
Jaw and pupil of Srern, the excellent head of the 
singing society bearing his name, and director at the 
Orchester-Verein Concert. Fraulein Mever, a fine, 
large brunette, has one of the finest of the vounger 
contralto voices in Berlin, and is destined, I think, to 
become a favorite oratorio singer. 

As to Jaell, it is better to record part of Rertr- 
STAB's notice of him, than to repeat what we Amer- 
icans have so long and so often said. 

“The Concert-giver” says he, “exhibited himself 
asa master of the first rank in three salon pieces, 
which he performed solo. * * * Ile played all three 
numbers, of greatly different character, with what 
may be called perfect beauty. * * * The bell-play 
in the Italian Serenade was a new and delicious 
effect. 
perfection as to attain artistic rights.” 

The hall was well filled, and the applause was 
clearly heartfelt, which was specially pleasing to me 
as confirming the judgment passed upon the artist in 
America. 


True, it was only play, but given in such 


Another point noticed by Rellstab, was 
the extreme beauty of tone which was drawn from 
the instrument, a characteristic which all Bostonians 
will remember. 

From something that he said to me, I should not 
wonder if we by and by had Jaell as a permanent 
resident in Boston, a city of which he speaks with 
heartiest satisfaction and fond remembrance. 

A. W. T. 





Nov. 10.— What can Tcay? Tam too excited, too 
much ‘carried away,’ and yet wonld fain record, that 
hereafter I may recall in some faint degree, the feel- 
ings with which I have heard Clara ScrnuMANN and 
Joacuim again. Have [sneered at virtuosity ? Nev- 
er at such as this! The 
language of the crities is like Sanscrit to me. IT can 
neither use it myself nor understand it in others. I 


Where and how to begin ? 


must—as I ean with truth—comprehend all technical 
description in one phrase—there are no difficulties to 
What are dif- 
ficulties to other performers are so easily overcome, 


them in their respective instruments. 


are played with such perfect calmness and rest, and 
glide away so unnoticed from their fingers that you 
‘annot think to wonder at them. Let me go back a 
week. 

Tt was a concert with orchestra in the Sine Akad- 
emie. Again, as last winter, I found it so beautiful 
in them, when, all was ready, to come down to their 
places in front of the orchestra, so modestly and 
simply as if the audience was but a meeting of 
friends—with no display, no evident wish to be 
greeted with applause, no zany-like contortions of 
body, nor tossing of heads, but quiet and calm in 
their strength, without anxiety, without triumph. 
The overture to Byron’s “ Manfred”, led by that ex- 
cellent director Srery, and played by our new 
‘Orchester Verein’, opened the concert. A powerful 
work, expressive of struggle and commotion of spirit. 
ScHuMANN’S strong side, as it seems tome. Then 
followed his Concerto in A minor, for piano-forte 
and orchestra, which she played. I was badly seated 
to get the proper effect of the work, but not to see 
the mastery with which the pianist ruled her instru- 





ment. What force and what delicacy! How won- 
derfully those handfuls of notes spoke out the 
deepest thoughts of Robert Schumann! Here a sigh, 
and there a tear—here the struggles of a giant, there 
the soothing voice of an angel. It is this wondrous 
power of entering into the very soul of the compo- 
ser, which makes Clara Schumann what she is. 
Others can equal her in the technicalities of playing, 
but no woman approaches her in this thing. 

I met a lady a day or two after, who asked me 
how Madame Schumann appeared ? 

“She seemed to me care-worn and sad; as well 
she may, poor woman!” said I. 

“She appeared just so years ago, when she was a 
young girl, and came here to triumph over all,” said 
the lady. “She never had a childhood. Her father 
was determined to make a virtuoso of her, and the 
joyousness of youth she never knew. Even then her 
countenance showed her secret sorrow.” 

Is not this the reason that she plays BeETHOVEN 
as no other living? Does she not feel that great 
struggling spirit in his music? does it not sympa- 
thize with her, and share every trouble, and soothe, 
and calm and speak peace ? When she plays his mu- 
sic, you think no more of composer and performer 
than you do of SuaksrPeaRE when reading his dra- 
On this evening she only played some varia- 
tions by the great master, in C minor. No mere 
finger-work, but full of feeling and beauty. 

Joachim’s first piece was a sonata for the violin 
solo, by Bacu. I had heard it a day or two before, 
when he played it to an audience of two, curled up 
upon the lounge; and as he now stood up before the 
large audience, there was no change in his demeanor, 
no variation in his manner of playing; all was just 


mas. 


as simple and unaffeeted as before, and what is the 
secret of this, but his love for the music? And 
truly I begin to have some faint conception of that 
man Bach’s greatness. What power, depth and 
quaint beauty in this work! The first movement has 
a grand, sweeping power, producing an effect that 
one could hardly expect from the instrument. Then 
follows a quaint fugue, on four subjects, I think ; but 
san that be possible? I heard it twice and hardly 
dare say it; and then an Adagio, full of soul, and a 
finale, capricious and wild, and full of technical dif- 
ficulties hardly to be imagined. One never would 
imagine it from the manner of Joachim. ReEtustas 
says of the performance: “The poet says: 
‘In him have T 
The model of a perfect man beheld.’ 

“ We can quote these words in relation to this artist, 
in whom we honor a model of perfect performance. 
Not the storm of applause at the close, but the breath- 
less stillness during the piece praised him the most. 
In the solution of his problem not only did no note 
of the smallest importance fail him, but no stroke of 
power, no spark of fire, no breath of tenderness; it 
was the most perfect Daguerreotype of the work.” 

3ut it was in the last piece that I felt his mighty 
power to the fullest extent. This was that grand 
work of Beethoven’s ripest years, the Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, op. 61,in D. I had heard it at 
aconcert of the Orchester-Verein not long before, 
the solo by Concert-master Laun, from Vienna. He 
had played it with distinguished skill and it had not 
failed of making its due impression. But now! Still 
as the tomb was that house, the audience being pre- 
pared for the noble orchestral opening by the delicate 
variations before mentioned, which immediately pre- 
ceded it. This work was written at that period 
when Beethoven’s genius proved in the fourth Sym- 
phony, that as a mere artist, a simple writer of music, 
he was behind none. So in this work the deep sor- 
row of the later period does not appear. The giant 
is there in the Allegro, but a giant rejoicing in his 
strength. What tenderness, what unheard-of depths 
of human feeling in the Larghetto ! 

“You need not be ashamed of your wet eyes,” said 
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Miss G. to me, “there are many others here in the 
same state.” 

If Joachim would only put on a few artist airs, 
one could think of him; as it is, the stream of music 
carries us along with it and the very heart strings are 
vibrating to every tone of that marvellous instrument. 
If he would not be so calm and utterly buried in his 
own feclings, there would be some escape. But no. 
He seizes upon you by his very personal appearance, 
and after the first tones all escape from his enchant- 
ment is impossible. And so the Larghetto ended 
and the people waked from their trance—the magic 
bonds were loosed. The deepest feelings had been 
excited. The British Spy wondered how the audi- 
ence of the blind preacher could be brought down 
from the pitch of excitement to which his cloquence 
had raised them. Had any one but Beethoven writ- 
ten that Larghetto, or had any other than Joachim 
played the Rondo (Finale), I should have feared like 
the British Spy. But when did Beethoven ever fail 
in placing just exactly the right thing after one of 
his heart-reaching, soul-thrilling Andantes or Ada- 
gios? With what abounding life and joyousness did 
the Rondo spring from beneath Joachim’s bow! His 
own figure, calm as it was, seemed to feel in every 
nerve the change. ‘The orchestra was inspired to a 
man, and the andience were electrified. ‘That the 
“ gloomy Beethoven!” ‘This last movement is the 
very champaigne of music; Joachim poured it out 
to us, until we were “like Bacchus, crowned and 
drunken!” A. W. T. 
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BOSTON, DEC. 8, 1855.* 


CONCERTS. 





MENDELSSOUN QUINTETTE CLUB. The sec- 
ond concert, for which the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Saloon was again filled with the best sort of an 
audience, on Tuesday evening, was one of the most 
interesting of the many feasts of classical “chamber 
music” for which we have been indebted to the 
Club for several winters past. The programme 
was of just about the right length, the pieces 
choice and in the main extremely well performed, 
and we perceived no signs of weariness unto the 
end. On the contrary, a quiet and keen relish, 
without any particular vehemence of outward ap- 
plause, characterized the audience. Here is the 


pre 2 Pamme : 


PART I. 
SS | eee errr her reer Mozart. 
Allegro—Tema con variazioni—Minuetto— Finale, Allegro. 

2. Two German Songs: 

BN oi kbs case ad essenccscee Schubert. 

i NE, 60 05.0004 0000 0dss-50as e000 Schumann. 

GW. Pratt. 

8. Quartet in E minor, No. 2, op. 44............ Mendelssohn. 


Allegro appassionata — Scherzo—Andante—Finale, 
Presto agitato. 





PART IL. 
4. Prayer; composed in 1667 by ..... ... Alessandro Stradella. 
G. W. Pratt. 
5. Quartet in G, No. 2, op. 18, [first time,] ........ Beethoven. 


Allegro— Adagio cantabile and Allegro—Scherzo 
Allegro—Finale, Presto. 


The opening of Mozarr’s Quintet was some- 
what marred by lack of perfect harmony in the 
strings and roughnesss in the upper part; but the 
fusion of the elements was more complete in the 
beautiful Andante, with its variations full of the 
subtlest invention and delicacy of Mozart ; after 
which all went smoothly, and the playful, almost 
jolly finale, so child-like in its gayety, left the list- 
eners with a fresh zest for what might follow.— 
The Quintet in E minor seemed to us one of the 
very best of MENDELSSOHN. There is such a 
depth of thoughtful sadness in the first movement, 





that it seemed scarcely possible that it was composed 
atso early an age as the opus number would indicate. 
It tells of the deep experience of the tried and 
mature man. The Scherzo opened in that same 
Midsummer Night’s Dream fairy vein, which is at 
once the most original creation of Mendelssohn’s 
fancy, and one of his common-places to one who 
hears him much and meets it recurring in quartet, 
quintet, trio, overture, everywhere. But. this 
time the idea is worked up with marvellous skill 
and interest as it goes on, and is really one of the 
happiest of his Scherzos. The finale, too, is ad- 
mirable, in perfect keeping with the impassioned 
introductory movement. ‘The whole Quartet was 
very finely played ; the violoncello passages were 
singularly expressive. 

That early Quartet of BeETHoven, in G, 
(how comes it that we have never had that before, 
having so often drawn from the treasures of that 
op. 18 ?) full of the cheerful strength of youthful 
genius, contrasted finely with the Mendelssohn, 
and made a most acceptable conclusion. It is as 
clear, and elegantly finished as Mozart in its strue- 
ture, and in its spirit as musically abstract as Ou- 
libicheff himself could well desire. To the Adagio, 
with the moody interruption of a bit of Allegro, 
he might possibly take exception, as betraying 
the cloven foot of a dramatic tendency, which he 
would sacredly exclude from the Quartet; but it 
is a most beautiful Adagio, full of feeling. 

The songs by Mr. Prarr revealed his consci- 
entious Leipzig studies, and showed the talent of 
the singer to more advantage than the oratorio 
music in which alone he has before appeared. 
That Widmung (Dedication) of ScuuMANN, how- 
ever, so passionate and so delicate, in which the 
lover calls the mistress of his heart: mein guter 
Geist, mein bessres Ich, was hardly suited to a 
heavy-moulded baritone voice, and being tran- 
sposed so low, lost much of its fire and fineness, 
although it was rendered with chaste expression 
and gave evidence that the character of words 
and melody had been faithfully studied. The 
song by Scnuserr, (from his charming cycle of 
songs, under the title of Die Schine Miillerin), of 
the Neugierige, or curious lover, who questions the 
brook whether his love is returned, was a happier 
selection. But the most satisfactory was that old 
prayer of ALESSANDRO STRADELLA, of roman- 
tic memory, which, with quartet and flute accom- 
paniment, had the charm of a deep-toned old 
It was 
The upper tones of 


painting by one of the religious masters. 
sung with true expression. 
Mr. Pratt’s voice are quite musical, but his manly 
organ tone is not free from a certain huskiness, 
and yields reluctantly as it were to delicate and 
subtle modulations of feeling. There is the consci- 
entious manner of the artist about him, and we 
rejoice that we have one who cultivates so earn- 
estly and so intelligently the nobler treasures of 
the vocal art. 

To accommodate those who would attend Mr. 
Thackeray’s lectures, the third concert of the 
Club wiil take place on Monday, Dee. 17th. 





Hanpet anp Haypn Socrery.—Handel’s “ Solo- 
mon” drew a yery large andience at the third per- 
formance. That 
“ nightingale” serenade chorus, particularly, and that 
short one in G minor: Draw the tear, are among the 
most beautiful of all choruses, as others in the same 
work are of the most sublime. Of the solos, there 
are about two songs each in the parts of Mr ARTHUR- 
son, Mr. Leacn and Mr. Prarr, which improve 


The choruses were finely sung. 








continually upon acquaintance. The latter gentle- 
man sang: What though I trace, with much expression: 
the effect of that song is much heightened by a richer 
instrumentation than the rest; new orchestral parts 
having been tastefully added by Mr. HayTER. More 
and more we are convinced that the dramatic scene 
of the two women adds only to the tedium of the 
performance. 








Vocat Quartet. Quite an encouraging audi- 
ence attended the old-fashioned English vocal medley 
of Messrs. Artuurson, Leacu, &c., at the Meion- 
aon, last Saturday evening. The programme was 
given in our paper last week. We were only present 
during the singing of an Italian-opera piece by Mrs, 
LEacu, substituted for the canzonet of Haydn; a 
French Romance, by CLaptsson: “My soul to God, 
my heart to thee,” a melody of much sweetness and | | 
pathos, finely sung by Mr. ARTHURSON ; and a very 
good performance of an old English quartet: “ Ye 
spotted snakes,” by Mrs. Leach, Miss Twichell, Mr. 
Arthurson and Mr. Leach. These things have their 
admirers, and four good singers, singly or combined, | | 
are an attraction ; but we must say that few things 


musical come over us with such a drowsy influence 
as a continuons succession of those English songs 
that charmed an older generation, before other music 
was much known among us. 








ee eget 
Ferdinand Hiller. 

The interesting conversations with Rossint 
which we have been publishing, will doubtless 
render some notice of the reporter of those con- 
versations acceptable to the readers of the Jour- 
nal. FrerpinANnpD HILuer, like MeNDELssonn, 
is of Jewish descent, the son of a rich Frankfort 
am Main gentleman, and was born there in 1812. 
His early inclination to music was fostered by his 
parents, by affording him every means of devel- 
oping his talents and taste. The first public no- 
tice we find of him is of his appearance in Paris in 
1829 as pianist, where he seems to have made a 
very good impression. Afterwards he returned to 
Germany and exhibited his command of his in- 
strument in various places, but settled again in 
Paris in 1833. Five years later we find a notice 
of him in Milan ; in 1842 he was in Rome; the next 
year he had come back to Fatherland and be- 
come a teacher in the new Conservatorium in 
Leipzig, where in 1844 he was one of the direc- 
tors of the Gewand-house concerts. In 1847 he 
was called to Dresden as director of a series of 
subscription concerts, and soon after accepted the 
place of music director at Diisseldorf, whence he 
removed to Cologne. For the few past years he 
has been at the head of the new Conservatorium 
there, and is known as the director of the great 
Rhine musical festival at Diisseldorf. 

Among his works are the operas “ Conradin,” 
“ The Miller and his child” and “ Romilda,” per- 
formed in Milan. Neither of these seems to 
have had any great success. _ His oratorio, The 
Destruction of Jerusalem,” was much praised by 
His works for the concert 








the German papers. 
room are numerous,—overtures, two or three 
symphonies, and the like, and he has written 


much for the pianoforte and with a considerable 
degree of success. 

We have not the means of judging very deci- 
dedly of the merit of his compositions, but at 
present incline to the opinion that they exhibit 
more knowledge and musical learning than ori- 
ginal genius.. Most composers of the highest 
rank have already made their mark firmly and 
decidedly before reaching the age to which Hiller 
has already arrived. 
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Musical Chit- Chat. 


Om PARRA eee 


The music-lover in our pe is bewildered by the 
announcements of concerts, great and small, which 
appeal to him on every side. There is danger that 
the thing will be overdone and that the regular series 
of concerts of the highest kind of music. which de- 
pend on large and regular patronage, may suffer 
through so many musical distractions. Surely there 
is no kind of musical entertainment in itself so inte- 
resting, so effectual in creating a true love and taste 
for music, So strengthening to the higher artistic tone 
and purpose of the musicians themselves,— none 
which has been so mucha matter of true pride in 
Boston hitherto, as the concerts of a grand orchestra, 
in which the leading feature always is a symphony 
by some great master. The success of this class of 
concerts quickens all the others, which are at all 
worthy to succeed. Let the grand orchestra concerts 
go well, and we are pretty sure of a good musical 
season generally. Let these fail and the season will 
be dull, however many irons there may be busily 
turning (to small purpose) in the fire. First, there- 
fore, in interest as in order, is the Second Orcnes- 
rraL Concert, at the Music Hall this evening. 
The impression produced a fortnight ago by the no- 
ble orchestra of fifty-four, under Cart ZeRRAnN, 
and by the fine rendering of that glorious pro- 
gramme, will make hundreds eager to listen to an 
equally rich feast to-night. MenprExssorty’s ‘Scotch’ 
Symphony is always a favorite ; Beernoven’s Leo- 
nora is about the grandest of overtures ; the overture 

» © Tell” and the Finale to the Ist act of “Don 
Juan” (including the Trio of maskers, the Minuet, 
the ball-room scene, &e., &e.,) even in an orchestral 
arrangement, are always popular. This time not only 
the Romanza, the entire scena from “ William Tell,” 
wtll be sung by Mrs. Lone and 
Mr. Artuurson; which, with the exquisite tenor 
aria from Mozart’s “ Magic Flute,” will make the 
vocal entertainment worthy of the instrumental—At 
the urgent request of many music-lovers, who live out 
of town and who have no railroad accommodations 
in the evening, the Committee of the Orchestral Con- 
certs have decided to give soon an afternoon perfor- 
mance, in which the Seventh Symphony and one or 
two other features of the first programme, together 
with some graceful music of a “lighter order,” will 
be given at afternoon prices. 


including the duet, 


Next in order come the oratorios, to which three 
several societies invite us. We are only sorry that 
the excellent plan of uniting all three in the produc- 
tion of the “ Messiah” at Christmas time has: failed. 
Meanwhile the opportunity is close at hand, even 
to-morrow evening, in the Tremont Temple, of hear- 
ing the “ Messiah,” as well as extracts from “St. 
Paul,” performed by the Menpetssonn Cnorar 
Socrery, who have been signally successful in their 
productions of that sublime work heretofore. Their 
quartet of solo-singers, too, is quite superior, inclu- 
ding Miss ADELAIDE Puivuipes, for the first time 
Mrs. J. HU. Lona, Mr. Anruur- 
.The Hanpet and 
same evening, for 


in oratorio, besides 
son and Mr. WrETHERBEE. 
Ilaypn Society announce for es 
the fourth time, “Solomon”, with Mr. MiLiarp in 
the place of Mr. Arthurson ; also the “ Messiah” for 
Sunday evening before Christmas, with Miss Pnir- 
Lipps, Mrs. Wentwortnu, Mr. and Mrs. Leacu and 
Mr. Mitrarp....Finally, on the evening of Christ- 
mas the “ Messiah’’ will be given a third time by the 
Musica Epucation Sociery, with the aid of Mrs. 
Wentworta, Mrs. Lone (in “ Rejoice greatly,” 
“T know that my Redeemer,” &c.), Miss Twicnett, 
(contralto), Mr. Anruurson and Mr. Pratr. No 
one can complain that Hanper is neglected here 
this winter. 

At the Boston Theatre this week they have been 
giving what were once called “ English operas,” that 





is to say, old-fashioned comedies and melodramas, 
in which action, scenery and startling surprises are 
the main thing, and the music merely incidental and 
subordinate, limited to a number of songs, which 
rather interrupt than interpret or help on the plot; 
and those mostly in the one character sustained by 
Miss ADELAIDE Puttuirrs, who certainly sings 
finely what she undertakes, and what with her good 
acting powers besides, constitutes about all the in- 
terest of the occasion. It is a solo vocal concert, 
(unless we count in a few wretchedly sung choruses, 
comic songs, &¢c., by members of the stock company), 
—a solo concert with a background of scenery and 
story. The fact that Marrpran, some thirty years 
ago, drew crowds by this sort of thing, before the 
taste for real opera was formed, was not good war- 
rant that it would prove attractive now. The houses 
have been thin. Neither the scenery and stirring 
incident of “ The Devils’s Bridge,” nor the farcical 
action of Sheridan’s “ Duenna,” with all the well- 
sung medley of our fair contralto, seem to have 
created much enthusiasm. ... We understand there is 
a Sacred Concert shortly to be given in the Rev. 
Dr. Putnam’s church in Roxbury, -under the direction 
of Mr. BaumBacn, and with the aid of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leacn, Mr. Artuurson, Mr. L. H. Sournarp, 
the Quartet Choir of the church and an efficient 
chorus. Romberg’s Cantata: “ The Transient and 
Eternal,” selections from the “ Messiah,” * Creation,’ 
Stabat Mater, &e., &e., will be performed. 

JULIEN, with his violin, and little 
re engaged to appear 


” 


Master PauL 
ADELINA Partt, 
at the Drury Lane theatre in London, next month.. 
Mr. Borrant, late Basso of the Pyne and Harrison 
Troupe, has organized an English opera company, 
with Miss Benrenp as prima donna, and Mr. Har- 
Rison MiLbarp, tenor. They are soon to com- 
mence in Philadelphia, with Bristow’s “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

To those who seek instruction in piano-playing, 
Harmony, &e., we commend the card of Mr. Prerre 
BERTHOUD, 2 modest, gentlemanly, thorough-bred 
musician, who was a pupil in the Conservatoire of 
Paris, and is master of its system, has taught suc- 
cessfully for two years in seminaries in Massachu- 
setts, and has shown a clever talent as a composer, 
as we have before had occasion to notice... . Arrange- 
ments are in progress for the erection of the Brrr- 
HOVEN statue in the Musie Hall, with appropriate 
musical festivities, the Choral Symphony, &e. But 
it will not be possible to complete the preparations in 
season for the birthday (Dee. 17) of the great com- 
poser....Our Boston prima donna, Mme. Eviza 
BiscaccianTI (so we are informed through a letter 
from an American officer at Buenos Ayres,) lately 
made her début in that city, triumphing signally 
over the opposing clacqueurs in the interest of a 
prima donna who preceded her, All the Americans, 
the sailors, &c., took tickets, and though the clac- 
queurs hissed and the orchestra played purposely 
wrong, succeeded in obtaining for her a fair hearing, 
and a general recognition of ‘her merits. 

The London Musical World, having completed 
the republication of our translation of Outipr- 
cureFr’s “Review of the History of Music,” of 
course without credit, has began in the same manner 
upon the Analysis of “Don Giovanni.” We are 
happy to be of service, and congratulate the London 
editor upon his easy labors....The grand scheme of 
a National Opera ‘Company in London has fallen 
through... .Sig. SALv1, in consequence of the VeR- 
pt difficulty, has been deposed from the managership 
of the Italian Opera in Paris. 


Advertis 


the singer, a 





ements. 


A 
i R. PIERRE BERTHOU D, Professor of Music, 
a graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Urey € ete. 

Ile is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
pea Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s,and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp’s, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Roxbury. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
THE SECOND 
OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 


GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
Will be given at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 8th, 1855. 


With the assistance of 
Mrs. J. H. LONG and Mr. ARTHURSON, Vocalists. 


Conductor. ... .. CARL ZERRAIN, 
PROGRAMME. 


Part I. 

- Symphony No. 3, in A minor, op. 56, (Scottish Recol- 

WSR) sc ncccutecadeun squvaaa wadgawess Mendelssohn. 
. Aria from “ Zauberfléte, %, ad .. Mozart. 

Sung by Mr. “ARTHURSON. 
. Overture to “ Leonora,”......... ah erre +eeee+s Beethoven. 
t II. 

. Overture to “ William Tell,”............00 - Rossini. 
. Scena from second act of ** William Tell. ” including 

a. Romanza (by request,) sung by Mrs. J. H. Lona. 

6. Duet, by Mrs. Lone and Mr. ARTHURSON. 
. Finale from first act of * Don Juan,” (Orchestra,). .Mozart. 


be 





tso— co 


oo 





Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 

Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
2.50 per set. 

a — at 614. Commence at 7 


MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY. — 


i. ‘6 MESSIAH.” (excepting only the least 
interesting portions,) and a selection of several gems from 
Mendelssohn's ‘*St. Paul,’’ 
will be performed on SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 9, 
by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, at TREMONT EMPL E. 

The Society will be assisted by Miss ADELAIDE PHIL- 
LIPPS, Mrs. J. [[| LONG, Mr. A. ARTHURSON, and Mr. 
J. Q. WETHERBEE, Vocalists; Mr. W. R. BABCOCK, Or- 
ganist, and a full Orchestra, Mr. H. ECKHARDT, Conductor. 

0-Tickets 50 cents each, at usual places: also at the office 
of the Journal of Music. 
MERRILL N. BOYDEN, Secretary. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


FOURTH ee OF THE SERIES. 
MAMOLL'S ORATOR, SOLOMON, 


Will be repe: mi for the ne time on SUNDAY EV ENING, 
Dec. 9, at the Music Hall, with the vocal assistance of Mrs. 
Leach, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Hill, Mr Harrison Millard, Mr @. W. 
Pratt, *and Mr. 8. W. Teach 

Tickets 50 cents each—may be obtained at the usual places. 
In consequence of the inclement weather at previons concerts, 
season tickets numbered 1, 2, and 8, will be admitted. 

Doors open at 6; to commence at7 7 o'clovk 

If. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 


THE MESSIAH AT CHRISTMAS. 
] ANDEL’S MESSTAIH will be performed by the 
HANDEL AND ITAYDN SOCIETY on SUNDAY EVE- 
» Dee. 23, at the Musie Hall, 
—ASSISTED BY— 
Miss ADELAIDE PHITLLIPPS, 
Mrs. E. A. WENT WORTII, 
Mrs. GEORGIANA R. LEACTI, 
Mr. HARRISON MILLARD, 
Mr. STEPHEN W. LEACH. 
Tickets at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the principal 
Musie Stores and Hotels. 
Of the Season Tickets, those numbered fire only will admit 
to this Concert. Il. L. HAZELTON, 
Sacre etary. 


1f o'clock. 








NING 


Orr DRESEL respectfally | announces that he will 
give a series of 

FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES, 
in the Messrs CaickeRInG’s Rooms, commencing about the 
middle of next month. Further particulars hereafter. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
INSTRUCTION on the PIANO-FORTE, 


And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Haneock St. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURC Il. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, ~ 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PRACTICAL work, serving both as a Manual of instrue- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highiy commend the work. Mr, 
WILLIAM MASON says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. Weep says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, ard 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 
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ANTHEMS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q, Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS E. J. Let us Now co Even Unto BETALEHEM, 8. 
A.T. B., 19 cts. Single Vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy, 3 cts. 

CROCE. Benop, I Brine You Gap Tipines, 8. A. T. B, 19 
cts. 

GREENE. Benotp I Brine You Giap Tipixas, for Two 
Trebles or Tenors, with Chorus for Four Voices, 38 cts. Sepa- 
rate Vocal Parts, 22 cts. 

HANDEL. For Benotp Darxkness. Recit. } 18 cts 

The people that walked in darkness. Air B. 5 > 

For unto us a Childis Born. 381 cts. Sep. Voc. parts, 25 cts. 

Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorus, 31 cts. Ditto, 8vo., 6 cts. Separate 
Vocal parts, 25 cts. 

JACKSON, (Masham.) Snort AnD Easy ANTHEMS, Suitable 
for Country Choirs: : : 

Sing, O heavens! (4 voices.) 25 cts. Sep. Vocal parts, 13 cts. 

O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

O! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

NOVELLO. Sina Unto tae Lorp. Short Anthem for s. A. 
T. B., with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, 
in score, 8 cts. Separate Vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCELL, Benotp, I Bring You Giap Tipines. In Full 
score Verse, A. T. B., 69 cts. Separate Chorus parts, 13 cts. 
Behold, I bring you glad tidings (abridged from the above, ) 
from Boyce’s Cathedral Music. Verse, A. T. B., 25 cts. Sepa- 
rate Vocal parts, 22 cts. 

VITTORIA. Benoup, I Bring You Gian Tipinos, 8. A. T. 
B., Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 


Carols for Christmas-tide. 


Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Toomas He.more, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. J. 
M. Neate, M. A. 





ISMO Size. 0... erecccevccrercccerevccseessscsecs 13 
“ POSE-LLES, . os. cvccccvccccssecesesevees 15 
“ in packets of 5G, .......ceeereeeeeeee 5 00 
se bound in scarlet cloth,..........eeeeee. 25 
bad compressed four vocal parts, ........... 25 


These Carols may be sung by a solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parts tor Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


OB PRINTING neatly and promply executed at this Office 


(] 

ad be 

SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMCVED TO 

No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM R. BABCOCK, 
Director of Music & Organist of Central Church, 


—ALSO— 
Organist of the Mendelssohn Choral Society, 


May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or his 
Residence, Adams House. 





YMITH & NIXON’S NEW HALL, 
Ss Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, 2,500. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPusE, 





TREMONT STREET, 
Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


‘EDWARD L. BALCH, 


—e—e—ee > 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wa. B. D. Simmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from $400 to $).500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
$12,000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS oF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MOKE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cash ; can al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise divisiou of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Jacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 


No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. ° 


Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 38mo 


JARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade's Music Store, 197 Washington St. 








IEW s’ 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
‘PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
Ww be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 
J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





quaqeeriy in advance. A eh 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. af 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


Ts. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Asso: iation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varyimg 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $300. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Amporters aut Publishers of ALusir, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1G-AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 








CHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 5389 BROAD- 
WI WAY, N.Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense , 
Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 

the United States. 
Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

{G-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 





HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 
REACIOER OF ICS ORGAW, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN TIIE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
(G>Communications may be left with Otiver Dirson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 








HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&e. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils’ He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 


Cc. EH. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE, ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson's Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street. 


GUSTAV EREBS 
Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place. 





“TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





First insertion, per line. ........sseeeeerveeeee 10 ets. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line.........++. 5 ets. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6 00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 




















